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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY and therefore cannot be heard or read with the 
F natural external senses, as the scriptures can. 
JOHN RICHARDS, . * * ® Every one that reads, or 


Vo. 299 Market Street, hears the scriptures read, hears not God immedi- 
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Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, ately; aoa note tag God — to ara or in 
payable in advance. Three copies sent to one any immediately, that is ovfy his word properly 
address for Five Dollars unto them. As they who only read my letter, 


cannot be said properly to hear me by word of 
Communications must be addressed to the Pub- mouth. Christ said to the Jews, ‘* Ye have not 


lisher, free of expense, to whom §CP only, and heard his voice,” though they heard the scrip- 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- iyres; and though the apostle useth some scrip- 
ments are to be made. tures out of the Old Testament, it proves not he 
The following persons will act as Agents: had not the word of the Lord speaking then im- 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4, North Sth St., Phila,|Wedistely in him, endtehim. ° * ©% »® 
soe fas Ai ee. Mow Ga. And truly, the reason why we may not call the 
Baker, Crane — scriptures the word of God (to speak properly) is, 
ag 7 aes tenes N.Y thut people may be directed to that inward living 
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word; for by their being so much called the word 
TT . . - 
. \of God they have been set up as an idol, instead 


‘of that from whence they came; so that to avoid 
\this hazard, we have put them in their due place. 

Thou seemest to lay much stress upon this, 
“That it were impossible for us to prove to a 
Jew or a Turk, that Jesus, the son of Mary, is in 
The above piece of controversy by Robert Bar-| very deed the Christ, without the scripture.”’— 
But I answer thee to that easily; by what way 
wilt thou persuade a Turk to believe the scrip- 
tures, or their testimony, but by the inward testi- 
induced to make the following extracts from it. mony of the spirit? Calvin, after he has said all 
His opponent, it will be seen, maintains the posi-| that can be said of outward ways, at last concludes 
tion so generally held by professing christians, the only aie pies ore indeed, is by thé 
that the writings of the Old and New Testament testimony of the spirit. And as to the course that 


; Paul took with the obsanate Jews, it was very 
are the word of God, and the supreme rule ant) .ommendable, because they said they believed 


argument in religious matters. ‘The Society of the scriptures, and seemed to esteem them much, 
Friends, while they highly value the scriptures,| though they opposed the truth witnessed to in the 
and deem them a valuable means of instruction, |S“Tiptures: so that is evident, that some great pre- 
tenders to the scriptures can make a cloak of 
. - , jthem, to deny Christ himself, as ye do at this 
divine grace, to which they owe their origin. This|qay, And though Paul took that course with the 
inward and sacred influence they esteem as the| Jews, yet we see he took no such course with 
word of God, immediately spoken in and address-|the Athenians, to whom he cited no scripture, 
nor endeavored to persuade them by it; but told 
them they were the offspring of God, and wish- 
ed them to feel after him who was not afar off 
is, that they do not make the necessary distinction! from every one of them. ‘Thou sayst, ‘* The 
between the effect and the cause; between the out-| saints had recourse to the scriptures in the exam- 
and the imation of doctrines.” So have we too, as before 
‘has been declared; but that will not prove the 
sa scripture is the rule. 
inward feeling and recognition of the divine pre-| ‘pho sayst, ‘* We are commanded to search 
cepts, as recorded in the scriptures. In the course | the scriptures,’’ John v. 39. Answ. The words 
of the arcument here alluded to, his adversary |™ay be translated, *‘ You search the scriptures,” 
7 as Pasor translateth them; but we do acknowledge 
the scriptures are to be searched, but are not to 
be rested in; which was the Jews’ fault, who 
ration of God’s mind, and yet deny them to be would not come to Christ to get life, thinking to 
God’s words; for what is a word but a declaration have eternal life in the scriptures, which Christ 
checks them for. And that the seriptures are 
| profitable for doctrine, correction, instruction, we 
For though a man’s word be the declaration of own, (and are commended for their dignity and 
his mind, yet every declaration of his mind is not| authority) but they are thus profitable only to such 
his word; for signs may be a declaration of ajas come to the spirit, to guide and direct them 
man’s mind, without his word: and people usu-) how to make use of them, else they may prove an 
ally distinguish betwixt a man’s word, and his| occasion of stumbling, as they did to the Pharisees. 
writ. And so though the scripture be a declara-| Hence it is said, ** ‘That the man of God may be 
tion of God’s mind, yet it is not his word proper- perfect:’’ now, no man can be truly called the man 
ly; nor can those properties which are declared of God, but he that is led by the spirit of God. 
of the word, belong to the scriptures, as hath often) ‘Thou sayst, ‘* There is an express command to 
been demonstrated, but to that inward and living|try the spirits,”’ 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
BARCLAY ON THE SCRIPTURES. 
Extracted from a Work, entitled ‘* Truth 
cleared of Calumnies.”’ 


clay, in defence of the views of Friends relative 
to the scriptures, having fallen in my way, I was 


regard them as secondary to the inspirations of 


ed to the soul of man. The great mistake into 
which the generality of people fall on this point 


ward figure, or representation of a thing, 
thing itself; between the outward hearing and the 


having ridiculed the idea that ‘a man of under- 
standing should grant the scriptures to be a decla- 


of one’s mind?”’ Barclay replies, 


heart or in the mouth. ‘The word of God is|ture? Cannot the spirits be tried by the spirit of 
like unto himself, spiritual—yea, spirit and life;;God? Or, is there any better way to try them? 





1 John, iv. 1. Answ. But is | 
word, as it doth declare itself, whether in the there any word there of trying them by the serip-| 


How tried Peter the spirit of Ananias and Sap- 
phira? And is not the trtal and discerning of spirits 
the privilege of the saints now? And how is ita 
peculiar privilege to saints, unless it be done by 
the spirit of God? For the scriptures any can 
make use of. The apostle John, writing to the 
saints concerning seducers, points them to the 
‘anointing which remained in them, and did teach 
them all things, and by this did they know all 
things, and consequently spirits,” 1 John, ii, 20, 
26. Thou sayst, ‘* Undoubtedly there are strong 
delusions,” &c. Answ. There are so indeed; but 
was there any more strongly deluded than the 
Pharisees? Yet how much did they lay claim to 
the scriptures? How came they then to be deluded, 
who were so skilled in the scriptures according to 
the letter of them? And the poor people, who were 
not so skilled, so rightly to hit the matter? 

And as to thy question, ‘*‘ What way shall the 
delusion be tried, if you neglect the word of God, 
and look only within?” 4nsw. As for the word 
of God, nor yet the scriptures’ testimony we neg- 
lect not; but what way, thinkest thou, shall the 
delusion be tried, if you neglect the spirit within, 
and look only upon the letter ’nd words without 
you? If the delusion be strong in the heart, will 
it not twine and wrest the scriptures without, to 
cause the scriptures to seem for it?) And suppose 
aman be deluded with a spirit of delusion, what 
can help him but God, whose spirit searcheth all 
the deepest things of Satan, and can and doth dis- 
cover them to those’who love to be undeceived, 
and are faithful t Ged, in what they certainly 
know? And though the same deluding spirit, who 
deceived first, may deceive over again, that makes 
nothing against the insufficiency of the spirit to 
discover the delusion; but if a man be deceived 
either first or again, he is to blame himself for his 
defect, in not being duly watchful and faithful, in 
what is discovered to him of God truly and cer- 
tainly. Consider the tendency of thy argument, 
which strikes not only at the certainty of the 
saints’ faith now from the spirit within, and the 
assurance of knowledge therefrom, but also strikes 
at the very certainty and assurance of all the faith 
and knowledge the holy prophets and men of God 
had from the spirit within, when scripture was not. 
We are in no greater hazard to be deceived now, 
than they were then. You that set up the scrip- 
ture, as your only rule, the many sects of you, 
what jangling and contesting is among you, while 
one pleads for his sense, and another for his? 
Which all proceeds from their wandering from the 
spirit, that gave forth the scriptures. And as to 
satisfying of others, we refer and recommend them 
to the same spirit in them, to receive their satis- 
faction from that, which only can and will satisfy 
them, who wait for it in singleness. 

Aud whereas thou sayst, ‘“* The saints are led 
and guided by the spirit, but it is according to the 
scriptures.” So say we too; but it doth net there- 
fore follow, that the spirit hath so tied and limited 
himself to the use of the scriptures, as always to 
use them in every particular step of his guiding 
saints; the spirit is free to use or not use the scrip- 
tures at his pleasure, and guideth the saints in 
many particular steps of their life, for which there 
is no particular scripture, either to approve or dis- 
prove them in. 

ansible thacniat 

He that has never prayed cannot conceive, and 
he that has prayed, as he ought, can never forget 

how much is to be gained by prayer. 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
DOMESTIC EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Reflections suggested upon reading an article, 
in a late number of the Intelligencer, on 
the domestic education of children, entitled 
** Jacobinism in the Nursery.” 


While it may be remarked that there is much 
in the general views of the article above alluded 
to, which justly entitles them to more than a pass- 
ing notice, having their foundation in a sound phi- 
losophy, yet I believe they are liable to the same 
objections, as are all other abstract general rules, 
or principles of conduct, when indiscriminately 
applied to individual cases. 

There are, perhaps, few stations in life, in which 
an individual can be placed, which requires more 
the exercise of a sound and discriminating judg- 
ment, than that of a parent or guardian of youth. 
And it may be found, by a close and impartial 
view of the subject, that more is necessary in fill- 
ing properly this important station, than even the 
purest motives, or the most disinterested affection. 
In short, it is more necessary that the head should 
be right, as well as the heart, than is generally 
imagined, in order to avoid crowding the inexpe- 
rienced and susceptible minds of schildren with a 
train of abstract ideas, and, to them, unintelligible 
dogmas. ‘These, in the innocently-joyous season 
of childhood, meet with no respouse, and hence 
can neither be properly understood, nor appreciated; 
thus obscuring the pure rays of the sun of right- 
eousness, and brioging a thick mist over their 
naturally vivid perceptions of truth and beauty; 
making, to use the language of scripture, the law 
of God of none effect by our tradition. 

I believe it is the province of every parent or 
guardian of youth, by the judicious exercise of an 
enlightened conscience, to watch the growing de- 
velopment of the infant mind; carefully culling, 
as it makes its appearance, every noxious weed, 
which the child itself is unable to detect, before 
that period of life at which individual responsibili- 
ty commences. At this time an important crisis 
has arrived, which it requires a mind, richly en- 
dowed by that wisdom that comes from above, 
to know how properly to regulate, in order to 
avoid all undue exactions, or unnecessary re- 
straints, unsuited to the age or innocent vivacity 
of the youthful mind. 

I believe, with our author, that much injury is 
often ignorantly done by a well-meaning, though 
misdirected zeal, in comparatively unimportant 
matters, in the domestic training and education of 
out children; and that nothing short of an habit- 
ually watchful, prayerful spirit, can furnish any 
individual with the requisite qualifications for ful- 
filling aright so important a trust. Invoking the 
Divine blessing upon our labors, and, in our daily 
petitions, remembering to commit our infant charge 
to the care of Him, who suffers not even ‘ta spar- 
row to fall to the ground without his notice,” 
let us ever encourage in them a close attention 
to the inward monitor, who never forsakes his post, 
but always faithfully performs his office of reprover 
for every deviation from the divine law. And when 
we discover in them a disposition to overlook or 
silence this *“tinward witness for God in the soul,”’ 
by a freiful restlessness of temper, (a frequent in- 
dication of the inward struggle) let us call them 
gently back by an appeal to their own sense of 
right, directing them feelingly, to their own expe- 
rience iu past deviations; setting forth the natural 
and inevitable consequences of an habitual indul- 
gence in wrong things; allowing them the /ree ex- 
ercise of this inward sense—which is always 
rdapted to every individual condition, and modi- 
fied precisely to suit the peculiarities of the case 
in question, in order to produce the best ultimate 
results, which can never be fathomed by the 
keenest human foresight. Thus treating them as 
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intelligent, responsible beings, we would, I hesi- 
tate not to say, by pursuing such a System, effect 
ten-fold more good than by infinite pains by all 
our good-intentioned though mis-directed efforts. 

In conclusion, | may remark, that I so far co- 
incide with the views of our author, as to believe 
that severe means should never be resorted to in 
the management of children, except when to eflect 
an important end, and when milder ones have 
proved fruitless; but that cases may arise in which 
even severity (not harshness) is neediul, when ex- 
ercised in a proper spirit, and solely for the good 
of the little delinquent in the best sense. ‘lhe 
child in such cases, should be made to understand 
the reasons of his parent’s conduct, and the reluc- 
tance which is felt, on eutering upon so painful a 
task as the use of severe measures—and that such 
has not had its origin in a selfish, or capricious 
feeling, but in the purest and most disinterested 
affection. 

Ly such a course, I believe that a deep and 
lasting impression will be made, which will never 
be wholly obliterated, but will be coeval with life 
itself, 


A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 
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For Friends’ Weckly Intelligencer. 
THE RULE OF FOREIGN INTERCOURSE, 

The president, in his late message, puts forth, 
as the United States’ rule of intercourse with other 
nations, the maxim, “*to ask nothing that is not 
right, and submit to nothing that is wrong.”’ ‘To 
this he is determined to adhere at all hazards.— 
As to the first part of this proposition, it is well 
enough, and nothing more than bare honesty; but 
unhappily, they who ask for what they call their 
right, are not always the best judges of their own 
claims. ‘The man who is about to trespass on the 
property of his neighbors often puts on a mighty 
iumocent air as though he were engaged in the 
prosecution of a very fair and laudable demand, 
while at the same time he is perfectly sensible 
that he is entirely in the wrong. If indeed we 
were to take people by their professions, all would 
be sufferers and none injurers or aggressors: no 
one, according to his own showing, would ven- 
ture to ask anything but that which was right, no 
matter how loudly, or with what reason, his neigh- 
bors might complain of him. He is a good, indus- 
trious avd harmless creature, only quietly occu- 
pied in securing his own rights, and would not for 
the world invade those of others: why then should 
avy fear or take alarm? Such is the kind of ar- 
gument which men of.extreme complacency and 
fair pretensions sometimes use when not over 
honestly or over scrupulously employed. How 
far this may be the case as it respects the dealing 
of the United States with other countries, it is not 
for me to say, not having mach knowledge of 
these things, and having, all my life long, kept 
aloof from political matters, But it cannot be con- 
cealed that there is much dissatisfaction in the 
public mind on this account, from a shrewd sus- 
picion that our government, while it has been 
making plausible professions in behalf of the jus- 
tice of its claims, has not always kept to one por- 
tion of its maxim, **to ask nothing that is not 
right.”” There are generally two parties in this case; 
the claimant, and the party on whom the claim is 
made. If the government of Mexico had been con- 
sulted on the late act of ours by which Texas is 
likely to be incorporated in the Union, she would 
hardly have been willing to admit our proud boast 
that we were on all occasions conscientiously care- 
ful ** to ask nothing that is not right.”’ In short, 
it will be seen that much, very much, depends 
the umpire in this matter. Men are so 
selfishly prone,—they have so greedy an eye to 
their own interest, and so little respect for that of 
others, that they are not to be trusted with the 
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right of decision in a ease in which they are 
personally concerned. Where has a war, that most 
cruel of human calamities, taken place, in which, 
according to their own declarations, the respective 
belligerents had no other object in view than sim- 
ply to claim what was right, or in the words of the 
public document, ** to ask nothing that is not right?” 
But leaving this part of the subject, 1 will proceed 
to the other. 

The president tells us with equal courage and 
bravado, that while he is determined ** to ask no- 
thing that is not right,” he is equally resolved * to 
submit to nothing that is wrong.’”’ As the world 
at present goes, all this will meet with ready ap- 
plause, and be deemed mighty fair and magnanim- 
ous; but if this sentiment were closely examined, 
on rational principles, not to say on christian 
grounds, which are identical with the former, it 
would bespeak a mind Inte gifted or adorned with 
those christian qualities which confer true great- 
ness on human character. But I will ask to be 
excused for this observation: ‘thou shalt not 
speak evil of the ruler of thy people,”’ is a com- 
mand which I would not by any means entirely 
overlook: besides, the president does little more 
than re-echo the sentiments of his constituency; 
and he is for this reason perhaps no worse than 
his neighbors, or any more accountable for his 
open dereliction of christian principles. But wh 
do I speak of christian principles? Why do L at 
all regard them in this connexion? Can it be snp- 
posed that they often or ever come into play be- 
tween those nations that call themselves christians? 
Surely if this were the case there would be much 
less of mutual complaint, and fewer threatenings 
of war. Here, in the midst of a community that 
boasts of its attachment to the religion of Jesus, is 
at once a frank and open disavowal of christianity 
in one ot its most noble and prominent features— 
the expression of a fixed resolution ** to submit to 
nothing that is wreng.” ‘Phis vile maxim (for I 
can give it no bever name) has done more towards 
the extirpation of human peace and happiness than 
almost any other: in the private relations of life, 
it has stirred up the worst feelings of the mind, 
The 
nan that will not submit to offences,—that will 
make no charitable allowances for the wrongs 
that may have been inflicted upon him by others, 
has no right knowledge of himself or of human 
nature, He does not reflect on the force of sel- 
fishness which sometimes prompts an individual 
to urge his demands beyond reasonable bounds, 
without any deliberate intention to invade the 
right of others. A magnanimous spirit would 
surely be disposed to place the most favorable 
construction on the matter, and endeavor, in the 
spirit of amity, to convince the aggressor of the 
evil of his course, rather than to take fire upon 
the slightest provocation or show of injustice.— 
The nation that acts on the foregoing maxim has 
not only renounced the Divine law of forbearance, 
one of the most important principles of christiani- 
ty, (perhaps the most important, as calling for the 
greatest amount of inward virtue,) but has placed 
itself in a position in which it will be liable to 
einbroil itself in continual conflict with its neigh- 
bors; for ‘*it is impossible,”’ in the present very 
imperfect state of human society, ** but that of- 
fences should come.”’ 


and engendered violence in every shape. 


ne ‘True courage and magna- 
nimity consist not In repressing or resenting in- 


juries, but in patiently bearing them. ‘This is a 


doctrine however which I am well convinced has 


very little place in the grand intercourse of nations: 
much will have to be accomplished in our indi- 
vidual relations ere this happy consummation take 
place in civil communities. Men will have to 
learn the hard lesson with which they are so re- 
luctant to comply—to submit at times to what is 
wrong, before this kind of action be adopted as a 
general rule or maxim to influence the policy of 





kingdoms. Besides, when individuals or nations 
tell us that they will not submit to what is wrong, 
they do not consider that, as they mean to resort 
to physical force in support of their presumed 
rights, the event will depend less on the justice 
of their cause than on their own superior skill or 
strength, or that of the enemy; so that, after all, 
these fine maxims are no better than words without 
meaning. ‘I'he nation that has entered on a course 
of war with the utmost confidence in the justice 
and success of its cause, and resolved at the outset 
“to submit to nothing that is wrong,” may be 
obliged, after a series of reverses and humiliations, 
to alter its original tone, and to bow to circum- 
stances. In contests of this nature truth seldom 
exerts her attributes; there is little more to be 
found than the law of brute violence; justice, rea- 
son, and all that kind of thing, are mere words 
employed as instruments to keep up a show of ar- 
gument; for this is never wanting at such times 
Intrigue, craft, violence, treac hery , and such low 
vices and practices are the real agents put into 
operation on these orcasions; by these, the re- 
spective parties hope to succeed rather than by 
any high confidence in the virtue or equity of their 
claims. In fact, justice has often little or nothing 
to do in the matter: it is, after all, very much an 
affair of chance-medley, (if | may be allowed the 
term) in which honor and fair-dealing are entire- 
ly turned out of doors. In short, the whole 
amount of the foregoing maxim, presented as it 
has been in so powerful and imposing a shape, is 
simply this: ** We will ask for nothing that we 
are not determined to make our own, and we shall 
submit to nothing that we are prepared to resist, 
or which our opponent is either afraid or unable 
to exact.”’ N. 
Philada., 12mo. 10, 18435. 
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The two following paragraphs are extracted ( 
from the minutes of the late Indiana Yearly 
Meeting: 


“On reviewing the state of Society as brought 
before us in the accounts from the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, this meeting was led into much solicitude 
that our members may all be brought more sensi- 
bly to feel the necessity of a more punctual at- 
tendance of our religious meetings, and of the 
maintenance of christian love one towards ano- 
ther; and: in order that this coneern may rightly 
circulate to the utmost branches of the body, a 
desire is felt that Friends in our Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings seek for a deep indwelling in 
the Fountain of light and life, that strength may 
be afforded to extend the helping hand, by Quar- 
terly to their Monthly Meetings, and by Monthly 
Meetings to those of their members who m: iy be 
under discouragements or in aneglectof their duty 
in these things; that we may come more and more 
to be a people walking in the fear of the Lord, to 
that degree that we are not ashamed publicly to ac- 
knowledge him before men by regularly present- 
ing our bodies a living sacrifice unto Him; and that 
under a feeling sense of his universal love, we may 
be brouglit to see the necessity of an increasing at- 
tention to the observance of all our religious du- 
ties,”’ 

‘The committee on the concerns of the people 
of color, made the following report: ‘That there 
have been two schools taught for colored children 


in Logan county, Ohio, the past winter; one of 


them was tought two and a half months by a 
white teacher, the other by a colored one, three 
months. ‘The average number in attendance daily 
was twenty; they were attentive and made good 
progress in the common branches of education; 
the committee have expended for their tuition 
$13.00. The assistance rendered them by the 
Yearly Meeting was of much advantage to them 


by way of encouragement and help. A school 
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for the same object has been taught in Richmond, 
Indiana, six months, for which the committee 
have paid $10,00, the general number of pupils 
being from eighteen to twenty-five; they have 
made good progress in learning. ‘There has also 
been a school taught for the same purpose in the 
vicinity of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, three 
months, for which the committee have expended 
the sum of $16.25; the number of scholars aver- 
aged twenty-one; they made good progress in 
learning, and the colored people there are anx- 
ious that Friends should continue their care to 


them the coming winter; they expressed great to 


satisfaction with the school, and evinced much 
gratitude to Friends for their help. The com- 
inittee also learn that there has been one or two 
schools taught in Highland county, Ohio, but 
owing to a part of the committee not being pres- 
ent we are unable to ascertain the amount of mo- 
ney which has been expended. We would ear- 
nestly recommend to the Yearly Meeting a con- 
tinuance of its care towards this people.’ 
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The following testimony is extracted from the 
minutes of the late Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
A TESTIMONY 
Of Fall-creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, in 


Highland county, and state of Ohio, concern- 
ing Jacosp Jackson. 


Under a solemn engagement of mind, that 
breathes love to the memory of the deceased, and 
desires ‘for the edification of the living, we are in- 
duced to give a brief account of our beloved friend 
and helper in Christ, Jacop Jackson. 

He was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
and when about twelve or thirteen years old, his 
parents removed with him to Rowan county, North 

Carolina. While yet a lad, his father placed him 

in the services and under the care of a ste: ady and 
exemplary member of our Society, where he re- 
sided for several years, in which time (as some of 
us have heard him say) he became seriously en- 
gaged concerning his future state; impressions of 
this kind increased, unul he believed it his duty 
to make application to become a member of the 
Society; which, after a time of deliberation, was 
granted, 

In the year 1774, he married Ann, daughter of 
Bowatu and Sarah Beals, who proved a plous and 
an affectionate help-meet to him during the space 
of about sixty-one years. She was a woman of 
good example in the common walks of life, and 
particularly in that of the diligent attendance of our 
religious meetings, in which she encouraged her 
children and those around her; and for a number 
of years before her death she filled the station of 
an Elder in the church, to the satisfaction of her 
friends, 


In the early part of his married state he became 
deeply exercised under an apprehension that he 
was called to the ministry, unto which he submit- 
ted, and oceupied his gift therein with great cau- 
tion and self- abasement—having fi ae been 
heard to say, it was a great thing to him to be per- 
mitted to minister in the Lord’s sanctu: ry. 


In the year 1796, he removed with his family 
to the state of Tennessee, where he remained about 
eight years, aiding in the settling and well-order- 
ing of the meetings of Friends in that state, and 
ilso performing some religious visits to Friends 
and others in other states. In the fall of 1803, he 
again removed with his family and settled in this 
county, where, for many succeeding years, he 
witnessed the almost unprecedented increase and 
growth of Friends’ mottiogs in-+his country, par- 
ticularly in this and some of the neighboring coun- 
ies, many of which received a portion of his ten- 


der care and labor, both in the ministry and the 
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proper exercise of the discipline, wherein he had 
a remarkably quick sight and correct judgment. 
He was diligent in the attendance of his meetings 
at home, wherein he mostly sat in a solemn and 
awful silence, waiting patiently for the moving of 
the waters: yet at times he would rise, as it were, 
from the bottom of Jordan, bringing up stones of 
memorial as evidence of help in his deep baptisms 
and earnest engagement for the present and future 
welfare of all mankind, particularly the members 
of this Society whom he ardently loved. 


In the latter part of the year 1811, he removed 
Clinton county, where a few Friends had pre- 
viously settled, and where, also, and in the adja- 
cent mectings, his labors of love were continued. 
His longest sojourn was there. ‘There his useful 
labors closed, and in the burying ground at that 
place his remains and those of his beloved wife 
repose, 

After the division which took place in our 
Yearly and subordinate Meetings in the vears 
1828 and 1829, this our dear friend, with the 
members of this Monthly Meeting, were attached 
to Miami Quarterly Meeting, from which he re- 
sided more than twenty miles; and, notwithstand- 
ing his great age, the distance, the frequent incle- 
mency of the weather, and badness of the road, he 
seldoin failed attending it; often evincing therein a 
fervency of engagement for the good of *' THIS 
PEOPLE,” as he frequently called the Society, 
which manifested a greenness in old age, such as 
we do not remember to have witnessed in any 
other person. His intellectual faculties were strong 
and continued almost unimpaired to the close of 
his eventful life. In his conversation and deport- 
ment among his friends he was of a remarkably 
cheerful and lively disposition, often very shrewd- 
ly applying the common incidents of the time and 
occasion to the correction or encouragement (as 
the case required) of those about him, which ren- 
dered his company not only agreeable but instruc- 
tive and edifying. 

Within the last ten years he several times visit- 
ed all the Monthly Meetings within the limits of 
Miami Quarter, administering advice in cases of 
difficulty, and encouragement to those who were 
laboring faithfully to support the testimonies and 
good order of our Society. He was also enabled 
to attend all the sittings of our last Yearly Meet- 
ing, a little more than a month before his decease; 
in the several sittings whereof he manifested a 
deep and lively concern for the right acceptance 
and application of the Gospel. His greatest con- 
cern appeared to be for the cause of ‘Truth and the 
welfare of those whom he should leave behind. 
His mind was exercised on account of the many 
empty professions and new-modeled systems so 
prevalentin these days; and exhorted Friends both 
in meeting and in private conversation to faithful- 
ness in bearing a testimony against them; saying 
that we should not only discourage our children, 
and those under our care, from attending the lec- 
tures delivered on those subjects, but that we 

hould restrain them when practicable. 

Ilis last iliness, which was of a complicated 
character, confined him mostly to his room for 
about three weeks, but to his bed only a few hours, 
A sudden change took place about two o’clock in 
the afternoon on the 14th of the Lith mo., 1844. 
On being helped to bed he said he did not expect 
ever to rise again, and spoke but little afterwards, 


though he appeared to be quite sensible and com- 


posed, and lay in that situation until near eleven 
o’clock in the evening of the same day, when he 
passechguietly away, an ! thus closed his long and 


useful life in the 97th year of his age. We who 
are left cannot but feel the loss of him 
been as a father in Israel, whose religi exne- 
rience and sound principles have survived t 
turnings and overturnings that have tr wmspire or 


almost a century, a large portion of which yme he 
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F RIEN 


has been as one of Ziow’ s veniiesian: fai: hful to 
the Captain of his Salvation. 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the afore- 
said Meeting, held at Clear Creek, the 19th day 
of the 4th month, 1845, by 


JOSEPH BENNETT, 
RUTH ‘TOMLINSON, 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


BY NORTON. 


¢ Clerks. 


We stand amid the fallen leaves, 
Young children at our play, 

And laugh to see the yellow things 
Go rushing on their way: 

Right merrily we hunt them down, 
The autumn winds and we, 

Nor pause to gaze where snow-drifts lie 
Or sunbeams gild the tree; 

With dancing feet we leap along, 
Where withered boughs are strewn, 

Nor past, nor future checks our song, 
The present is our own. 


We stand among the fallen leaves, 
In youth's enchanted spring— 

When hope—who wearies at the last— 
First spreads its eagle wings 

We tread with steps of conscious strength 
Beneath the leafless trees, 

And the color kindles in our cheek, 
As blows the winter breeze. 

While gazing towards the cold gray sky, 
Clouded with snow and rain, 

We wish the old year all past by, 
And the young spring come again. 


We stand among the fallen leaves, 
In manhood’s haughty prime, 

When first our pausing hearts begin 
To love the olden time; 

And as we gaze, we sigh to think 
How many a year hath past, 

Since ’neath those cold and faded trees, 
Our footsteps wandered last— 

And old companions, now, perchance, 
Estranged, forgot, or dead, 

Come round us, as those autumn leaves 
Are crushed beneath our tread. 


We stand among the fallen leaves, 
In our own autumn day, 

And tottering on with feeble steps, 
Pursue our cheerless way— 

We look not back,—too long ago 
Hath all we loved been lost, 

Nor forward, for we may not live 
To see our new hopes crossed : 

But on we go—the sun’s faint beam, 
A feeble warmth imparts, 

Childhood without its joys returns, 
The present fills our hearts. 


—~—*or- 


A BRAZILIAN INN. 


As the venda here was avery good one, and I 
have the pleasant, but rare remembrance, of an 
excellent dinner, I will be grateful and presently 
describe it, as the type of its class. ‘These houses 
are often large, and are built of thick upright posts, 
with boughs interwoven, and afterwards plastered. 
‘They seldom have floors, and never glazed win- 
dows; but are generally pretty well roofed. Uni- 


versally the front part is open, forming a kind of 


verandah, in which tables and benches are placed. 
‘The bed-rooms jcin on each side, and here the 
passenger may sleep as comfortably as he can, on 
a wooden platform, covered by a thin straw mat. 
‘The venda stands in a court- yard, where the horses 
‘re fed. On first arriving, it was our custom to 


| deplorable. 


Oh! 
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unsaddle the linaien and give eed their Indien} 
corn; then, with a low bow, to ask the senhor to 
do us the favor to give us something to eat. 
thing you choose, sir,’ was his usual answer. For 
the few first times, vainly | thanked Providence 
for having guided us to so good a man. The con- 
versation proceeding, the case universally became 
‘Any fish, can you do us the favor of 
giving?” ‘Oh! no, sir.’ ‘Any soup?’ ‘No, sir.’ 
‘Any bread?’ ‘Oh! no, sir.’ ‘Any dried meat?’ 
no, sir.” If we were lucky, by waiting a 
couple of hours, we obtained fowls, rice, and fa- 
rinha. It not unfrequently bappened that we were 
obliged to kill, with stones, the poultry for our 
own supper. When, thoroughly exhausted by fa- 
tigue and hunger, we timorously hinted that we 
should be glad of our meal, the pompous, and 
(though true) most unsatisfactory answer, was, 
‘It will be ready when it is ready.’ If we had 
dared to remonstrate any further, we should have 


been told to proceed on our journey, as being too 


impertinent. ‘The hosts are most ungracieus and 
disagreeable in their manners; their houses and 
their persons are often filthily dirty; the want of 
the accommodation of forks, knives, and spoons 
is common; and I am sure no cottage or hovel in 
England could be found in a state so utterly desti- 
tute of every comfort. In Campos Novos, how- 
ever, we fared sumptuously; having rice and fowls, 
buiscuit, wine, and spirits, for dinner; coffee in the 
evening; and fish, with coffee for breakfast. All 
this, with good food for the horses, only cost 2s. 
6d. per head. Yet the host of this venda, being 
asked if he knew any thing of a whip which one 
of the party had lost, gruffly answered, ‘ How 
should I know? why did you not take care of it? 
I suppose the dogs have eaten it.’—Journal of a 


Voyage Round the World, by Charles Darwin. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 20, 1845. 


We have received a copy of the Minutes of the 
late Indiana Yearly Meeting, from which extracts 
will be found in another part of the paper. 


+2 eer 


We have been handed three numbers of ‘** The 
Scotsman,’’ a weekly periodical published in 
Edinburgh, containing a history of the new re- 
formation in Germany, headed by Johannes Ronge. 
As every unusual phase or phenomenon in the 


moral world, which indicates an improved and 


improving state of the human mind, affords a 
topic of contemplation at once agreeable and in- 
structive, and especially so to the young, we pro- 
pose commencing the republication of the articles 
alluded to, or a suitable portion of them, in our 
next number. 


a 


In another part of this paper is published the 
Annual Report of ‘The Female Association in 
Philadelphia for the Relief of the Sick and Infirm 
Poor with Clothing.’’ This institution has been 
in successful operation for seventeen years, and has 
pursued its unobtrusive course, dispensing aid to 
the sick and infirm poor, and lending a helping 
hand to those who are unable to procure employ- 
ment. 

It may be interesting to some of our readers to 
be informed, that the first association of this kind 
in Philadelphia was instituted about the year 1797. 
It had its origin in the concern of a few young 
Friends who felt the necessity of furnishing poor 
women with employment, and affording pecuniary 
relief in cases of destitution. ‘This association 


‘Any | 


made an append. to their friends, an extract t of 
which was as follows: 


“A number of young women have been induced to be. 
lieve, from the observations they have made, that the *y could 
afford some assistance to their suffering fi How. creatures by 
entering into a subscription for their relief, (without dis. 
tinction of nation or color) sympathizing i in their afflic tions, 
and, as far as their abilities extend, alleviating them. Their 
views are humble, and their funds inconsiderable; yet seek. 
ing neither honor or applause, they only ask a ble ‘ssing on 
their feeble efforts. Sensible of the obli; gations they ar 
under to an Almighty Giver for the comforts they enjoy, 
they are desirous of making a grateful acknowledgement by 
endeavouring to adopt the precepts He taught, who com. 
manded his followers to visit the sick, feed the henws y, and 
clothe the naked. ‘They propose to p lace the sum collected 
in the hands of a Treasurer—a part of the funds to be laid 
out in the purchase of such articles as may be deemed pro. 
per. Some of the company are appointed to seek out and 
visit such whose situation may claim their attention and 
sympathy, and to encourage and promote industry by en- 
deavouring to procure employment for such as may be ca- 


pable of it,” &c. 


The names of twelve Friends were attached to 
this appeal, nearly all of whom have rested from 
their labours. But it may be encouraging to some 
to know that the faithfulness of this little band 
was blessed, and that the present House of Indus- 
try, in Ranstead Court, owes its existence to their 
self-denying labours. ‘The Female Association, 
whose annual report is in another column, is com- 
posed of members of our religious Society, and is 
well known to Friends of this city; but it may 
not be amiss to remind those : us who have been 
blessed with the comforts of life, and who feel 
that we must render an account for the use of the 
means which have been bestowed upon us, that 
we have an opportunity of contributing to this ex- 
cellent association, and that by so doing, we may 
cause ** the heart of the widow to sing for joy,” 
and “the blessing of him that is ready to perish,” 
to descend upon us. P. 


12th mo. 16th, 1845. 


Ee 


RECORD OF NEWS. 

It is evident from the proceedings of Congress, that an 
effort will be made early in the present scssion to annex 
Texas to this Union. ‘The constitution of that so cailed 
Republic, provides that slavery shall be established by law, 
and prohibits the legislature from entertaining ar y proposal 
for its abolition. Numerous meetings have been held, and 
petitions to our national legislature apainst this unrighteous 
partnership have been circulated, signed, and forwarded,— 
and it now remains to be seen whether, in spite of these 
earnest remonstranees of the non-slaveholding states, this 
act of wickedness will be accomplished. 


A meeting of citizens was convencd several weeks since, 
by a committee of “ The Society for ameliorating the con- 
dition of Public Prisons,” to consider the propriety of fur- 
nishing accommodations to colored children in a House of 
Refuge. It is not perhaps generally known that this de- 
scription of juvenile delinquents has been excluded from 
the present House of Refuge, contrary to the expressed 
wishes of many of the original contributors, and to the 
spirit of the laws of this Commonwealth, It is alleged by 
the Board of Managers, that the present building is inad- 
equate for the proper classification of the inmates. After 
considerable discussion, a committee of citizens was ap- 
pointed to consider the whole subject, and make report to 
an adjourned meeting, which was held on the Sth instant. 
We hope, at a suitable time, their interesting report will be 
made public. It recommends the sale of the present site 
and buildings, and the purchase of a suitable lot in the 
neighbourhood of the city, upon which suitable buildings 
may be erected for the accommodation of' all applicants, 
without distinction of color, and where the hardened juve- 
nile offender can be separated from the novice in crime. 
It appeared to be the prevailing opinion of the meeting that 
the benefits of a House of Retuge could not be effectually 
carried out, until there was a proper classification of its in- 
mates. 


The Weather is unusually “winterish” for the beginning 
of this month. North, , south, and west, we hear of 
snow storms—from Nova Scotia to North Carolina, from 
the Mississippi valley to the Atlantic coast. 


east 


Snow on the Alleghany Mountains.—A slip from Wheel- 
ing says the snow was very deep on the mountains and still 
descending. Passengers report the snow to be two feet and 
a half deep on the mountains, and it was sti! falling at last 
accounts. 
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Frozen Over.—Above the Potomac Bridge, says the Al- 
exandria Gazeite, navigation is impracticable from ice. 


Cold at the South.—The thermome’er at Nashy ille, Tenn. 
on the 3d inst., was two degrees below zero. Very cold tor 
the south. 


Rain. —Dr. Uale, of Boston, states, in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, that the rain on the 4th inst. was the greatest 
quantity that has fallen in the same number of hours since 
1318, being 3.37 inches in sixteen nours. 


Wheat in Illinois.—The wheat in store, ready for ship- 
ment, on the Illinois river, ainounts to 334,000 bushels. 


Decline in Flour —Under the effect of the last English 
news, about 3000 barrels Howard street flour was sold in 
the Baltimore market at $5,75 per barrel, and good to prime 
red wheat at $1,12 to $1,16 per bushel. 


Virginia.— The House of Delegates of Virginia has de- 
cided to appoint a Select Committee to bring in a bill call. 
ing a State Convention for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion.— Ayes, 79; nves, 51. 


Georgia.—A census, just completed, shows the number 
of white inhabitants to be 45,169; of colored, 316,156; total 
774,325. As compared with the census of 1532 this shows 
an increase of $4,979 whites, and 47,644 colored. 


more unfruitful than dry ones. ‘This fact has re- 
cently been again confirmed. It was dampness 
which diminished the harvest in Russia a few 
years since, and which produced a similar effect 
in Poland, Galicia and Upper Silesia during the 
last year. In Germany wet weather has prevail- 
ed only in certain parts of the country; other por- 
tions have, on the contrary, suffered from drought. 
The results of the harvest are far from satisfactory. 
According to calculations which have been made, 
it will not be sufficient for the public consump- 
lion. 

Russia will be able to sustain herself without 
being obliged to draw ou foreign resources, her 
governments are in a position to render mutual aid 
to each other, but it is very doubtful whether she 
will be able to furnish any grain to foreigners. 

The harvest in Poland will not be suflicient for 
the consumption of the countfy, and unless it has 
some supply of provisions already on band, it will 
suffer scarcity, and be compelled to import grain. 
But what is to happen, if the neighbors of Poland 


The vote in the state of New York on the question of having made but an indifferent harvest, have not 


calling a convention to amend the constitution of that State, 
was, in favor of the convention, 213,257; against it, 33,860; 
majority in favor, 179,397. 


Emigration to Or gon.—The accounts recently reecived 
from this territory are very interesting. The present popu- 
lation of Americans in Oregon is now from 6 to 7000, and 
from the preparations that are now in progress among our 
people, in forming emigrating companies, there is no doubt 
but the population will be next year double, at least, what 
it is now. 

The discovery of the great Southern Pass in the Rocky 
Mountains, is destined to produce a change in the commer- 
cial current of the whole world, and will, in due time, have 
the same effect as the discovery of the passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope to India had on the commerce of Europe. By 
a line of steamers from Oregon to Canton, news from China 
could be received, via the “Great Pass,” in one-half the 
time that it takes now. 


Conscience.—An anonymous rerson has sent $100 to 
Wm. D. Coolidge, Boston, as money due to his father’s es- 
tate sixteen years ago. ‘The letter is postmarked Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Lowell Girls.—A lad lately lost his arm in one of the 
Lowell factories by getting entangled in the machinery. 
The company kindly gave him $300, and the hands em- 
ployed made up Three Thousand Dollars tor the unfortu- 
nate boy! An instance of liberality probably without a 
parallel. 

Catholic Priesis.—The St. Louis Republican announces 
the arrival, in that city, of Father Timon, accompanied by 
nine Catholic priests—all from Europe. 

The Ne wspapers of the World.—There are 1555 newspa- 
pers and periodicals in the United States, and but 1891 in 
all the wor!d besides. 


A London correspondent of the Boston Atlas says he went 
in the railroad cars from Liverpool to London, two hundred 
and ten miles, in six hours and a quarter. 


Blind Bridles.—A writer in an agricultural journal con. 
demns the use of blind bridles. Art never invented a more 
fatal thing for the eyes of horses. Blind bridles and diseased 
eyes are inseparable, 

~7eer- — 
THE HARVEST IN EUROPE. 

The subject of the comparative productiveness 
of the late harvest on the continent of Europe, has 
been one of much importance. A late article in 
the Augsburgh Gazette gives the following state- 
ments on this subject, which seem to be deserv- 
ing of attention. We have not observed that the 
article has appeared in the London papers. We 
have therefore taken the trouble of translating it 
for our columns.— Boston Daily Adv. 


According to the custom we have adopted, we 
shall divide the accounts of the results of the last 
harvest into two parts, one of which will embrace 
the east, the other the west of Europe. For 
several years there have been threatenings of 
sterility in the east; it began at first in Russia, ex- 
tended to Poland and Prussia, and seemed to give 
indications this year of spreading over the east of 
Germany. 
in northern latitudes rainy seasons are generally 


wherewith to supply the deficiency?) Moreover, 
money is wanting in Poland, and it would be im- 
possible to send any considerable sums out of the 
country for the purchase of grain. 

The kingdom of Prussia has suffered greatly 
during the past and this year from inundations 
which have ravaged its most fertile countries.— 
Penury is severely felt there, and almost amounts 
to a real famine. 


News from Pomerania agree in saying that the 
results of the last harvest are very small. 

In the Grand Duchy of Posen, but a very mod- 
erate harvest has been gathered, and stores already 
laid up, can alone prevent a scarcity. ‘The author 
|does not recollect ever to have heard so numerous 
and general complaints, unless it may have been 
‘in 1804 and 1817. God grant that the sad events 
of those epochs may not be renewed. ‘There are 
‘in this province whole countries where the per- 
sons who have usually sold grain, will be them- 
selves obliged to beewme purchasers the next 
spring. The situation of Galicia is still more sad. 
The price of rye rose from 50 to 100 immediate- 
ly after the harvest; it is still rising. 

In Hungary, generally so unproductive, the 
government has been compelled to store up grain, 
‘in order to prevent a famine. The hope of a good 
harvest has more cruelly failed them than even in 
Silesia. 

In Austria, Moravia, and Bohemia, the results 
lof this year’s harvest, are below those of a mod- 
erate harvest, and scarcely suffice for consump- 
lion. 

In the west of Germany, we first find Saxony, 
where the harvest has not exactly failed, but has 
‘been far from abundant. It is the same with the 
provinces of Brandebourgh and Magdeburgh. 

Bavaria, like other counties, has suffered much 
this year from hail and water spouts. ‘The quan- 
tity of the harvest has been reduced from this 
cause, and from the state of the atmosphere, which 
has been unfavorable to the culture of grain. 

Wurtemburgh, the country of Baden, West- 
phalia, and the Rhenish provinces have been 
more favored, but the disease in potatoes has pre- 

iwailed there. ‘The crop of potatoes has, however, 
been generally good in the west of Germany, and 
they will go far to supply other deficiencies, but 
the cultivation of them is not sufficiently extensive 
to enable them to do so every where. 

The harvest has been bad in Belgium and Hol- 
land, and in France itis said not to have been 
abundant. 

In Italy it has been good in some counties, bad 
in others. In Sicily it has been very small. 

Spain occupies but an inferior rank among grain 


Experience has generally proved that producing countries; meantime it does not appear 


that the harvest is very insufficient there. 


England, where the states of the European con- 
linent generally find a market for the surplus of 
their grain, appears now secure respecting her 
supply for home consumption, or at least the re- 
cent alarming news from the country has been 
followed by more favorable intelligence. A de- 
pendence on arrivals by the Baltic sea, and the 
North sea, will however be found fallacious; the 
price of this supply will be very high at first, and 
afterwards the quantities to be brought from that 
direction will be very small. Much of the grain 
this year has been attacked by rust. ‘The grain 
throughout the whole of Germany, in Poland and 
Hungary, has suffered from disease, which has 
diminished the crop in quality and quantity. It 
cannot moreover be certain that England will not 
be reduced to import grain from foreign countries, 
for it is well known that it is only in ease the har- 
vest is very abundant there that her own supplies 
are sufficient for the wants of the country. Ina 
contrary case she will turn her eyes to America, 
or perhaps draw her supplies from the countries 
about the Black sea. 

In Scandinavia, that is to say, in Denmark, in 
Norway, in Sweden, the harvest has not been 
satisfactory. It may be affirmed, upon the whole, 
that for a long time there has not been a year so 
unfavorable as the present, and if it is considered 
that the last year the harvest was very insufficient, 
and the stores on hand are less considerable than 
in preceding years, it is to be hoped that measures 
may be taken which may prevent the danger with 
which Europe is threatened, 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Of “The Female Association of Philade lphia for the Relief 
of the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing.” 


In submitting the subjoined statement of the operations 
of the Association, during the past year, however familiar 
the subject may have become, the members are sanguine in 
the belief that their efforts have been productive of much 
good. ‘The enfeebled condition of the aged has been ad- 
ministered to, the blighted hopes of the desponding mother 
partially restored, ahd helpless infancy measurably shield. 
ed from the chilling blast; haggard want has, in many in- 
stances, yielded to a more genial influence, and the wretch- 
edness surrounding the couch of sickness has been rendered 
comparatively comfortable. 

For our previous success we fecl much indebted to the 
co-operation of a large number not conventionally connected 
with us, but who have liberally proved themselves to be 
auxiliary to our agencies, in behalf of the objects of our 
care. ‘To such, while we solicit a continuance of their in- 
terest, we would respectfully extend the language of encour- 
agement to which the truly benevolent are justly entitled ; 
confident that as in days of old, the barrel of meal will not 
waste, nor the cruise of oil fail. 

The following statement will exhibit a condensed account 
of the receipts and expenditures during the past year: 

To Balance from last year, 
Cash received from contributions of 
members, donations, &c 553 00 
Dividend on Bank Stock, 48 00 


$52 07 





$653 07 
By Cash paid bills of Purchasing Com. 
mittee, $55 
Cash paid for sewing, 
Balance in the Treasury, : 
——— $653 07 
There have been purchased during the past year—13753 
yards calico; 10374 do. muslin; 9384 do. cotton flannel; 474 
do. woollen do.; 292 do. linsey; 1524 do, check; 964 do. 
gingham and jean; 101 pairs stockings, &c.; sundry shawls, 
cotton wadding, &c. In addition to which, several dona- 
tions were received of various articles. 
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1682 garments were distributed to 436 families, and a 
number of wrappers and blankets loaned to the sick. 


370 garments were made by indigent women, and paid 


| for by the Association. 


Donations in money or goods will be gratefully received, 
and may be left with George M. Justice, No. 260 North 
Fourth Street; Daniel L. Miller, No. 250 Arch St.; Henry 
C. Corbit, No. 153 Walnut Street, or Francis Perot, No. 101 
New Street. 

HANNAH MILLER, President. 
SARAH B. CORBIT, 
Saran S. Tyson, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 6th, 1845. 
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302 FRIEN 


LIVERPOOL. 


Among the many females in humble life who 
have been exemplary for their extraordinary per- 
severance under difficulties, their ingenious indus- 
try, and their self-sacrificing benevolence, a poor 
woman now living in an obscure situation in Liver- 
pool is deserving of being pl: 
rank. ‘This heroine in humble lile—whom we 
shall describe under the name of Catharine or 
Kitty, by which she is usually known to her 
friends—was born in a populous village in Lan- 
cashire about the year 1786. Her parents, who 
were in poor circumstances, happened to become 
favorably known to an infirm and venerable lady, 
who kindly took Catherine home to stay with her 
as a humble companion and servant. 





CATHERINE OF 


ced in the foremost 


By this hu- 
mane lady she was taught to read, and trained not 
only to early habits of neatness and order, but to 
the knowledge as well as the practice of christian 
dispositions and duties. 

Although this lady had only a moderate income, 
she spent not a little on the poor, whom she like- 
wise encouraged with her advice in cases of diffi- 
culty, and cheered with her presence in distress. 
When she became too feeble to walk to the houses 
of her neighbors, she was occasionally carried out 
in a sedan chair, her little servant walking by her 
side. Catherine afterwards used to describe these 
expeditions to her friends: —** The old lady would 
say to me, Catherine, | am going out; and then 
she would be carried out in her sedan. She was 
too lame to walk, and cguld not easily get into a 
coach. I used to take a little basket and go by 
her side. We would soon stop at a cellar, into 
which she sent me to see how the poor woman 
was; and when I had come out again, she would 
say, How does she look? Is there any fire in the 
grate? Is there any coal in the house? Then she 
would send me for anything that was wanted.— 
And when we had come home, she would say, 
Go, put your feet upon the fender, and dry them, 
and tell me what you think of what you have 
seen. ‘Then she would say, Catherine, poverty 
will probably be your portion; but you have one 
talent which you may use for the good of others. 
You may sometimes read half an hour to a poor 
sick neighbor. You may read a chapter of the 
Bible to her when she could not read it he rself; 
or you may run errands for those who have no 
one else to go for them. Promise me, then, my 
child, that you will try to do what you can for 
others, and | hope we may meet in another world, 
Ah! there were few like my dear mistress.”’ 


This lady having died, her household was 
broken up, and Catherine returned to her tamil y. 
She could not, however, be kept at home; and as 
no suitable place in domestic service could be ob- 
tained for her, she was sent with her brother to 
work ata cotton mill in a village at some distance. 
This was in the year 1798, 
twelve years of age. ‘That a child so youthful 
should have been despatched 
labor may excite surprise, but only in those who 
are in the habit of conside ring all factory systems 
as injurious, if not tyrannical. Many may be bad 
enough, but those conducted in country districts 
and under good management, are, on the whale 
not unfavorable to health or morals. The mill to 
which our young heroine and her brother were 
committed was one of the better regulated class. 
The hours were not long, and were preciscly fix- 
ed. All had their appointed duty, which, if they 
attended to, no complaint was made. ‘There was 
an open for recreation in good 
weather, and a library from which books were 
given freely out to those who chose to read.— 
Great care was likewise taken to prevent any im- 
propriety of behavior. In 


when she was only 


airing-ground 


short, nothing was 


wanting to render the attendane . a ies able, or tot: aan and furnished, and the marriage promised 


encourage the diligent and orderly. In this mill 





*herself from the mass of her companions. 


such a scene of 


» faithful 


» she was 
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Cutherine passed a few years, improving in health 
and intelligence, though without distinguishing 
Per- 
haps, however, she excelled in the propriety of 
her deportment, from the instructions she had re- 
ceived from her old mistress; and her good feel- 
ings prompted her to be grateful for the care taken 
of her, as well as others, at the mill. She has 
often been heard to say, ‘If ever there was : 
heaven upon earth, it was that apprentice-house, 
where we were brought up in such ignorance of 
evil; and where Mr. Norton, the manager of the 
mill, was a father to us all.”’ It is to be wished 
that every one who takes the charge of a child, 
whether as a pupil, an apprentice, or a servant, 
should feel it a duty to do what may be done early, 
to establish the principles and practice of virtue 
and to deserve such ¢ 
of our heroine. 

Mr. Norton did not see Catherine after she 
quitted his establishment, and never probably was 
aware of the beneficial influence he had exerted 
on her mind; yet it was by the course of discipline 
and instruction in the cotton factory that her char- 
acter was formed during the most susceptible and 
dangerous season of her life. 

Catherine left the cotton mill to go to service 
in a family. The lady of the house was a very 
good manager, and a good mistress; knew what a 
servant's duty was, and took care that it was well 
done. In her family Catherine’s habits of dili- 
gence, order, and fidelity were strengthened.— 
Everything she saw there tended to advance her 
education. And is it not the true idea of educa- 
tion, that it comprehends all the daily and hourly 
influences, small as well as great, of the circum- 
stances by which we are surrounded, and which 
are cons stantly ac ling upon us; be aring upon 
thought, and feeling, “and every spring of action 
within us? It is beginning to be understood, that 
whatever acts upon our powers for their growth, 
or decrease, or direction; whatever acts upon de- 
sire, appetite, or passion, to excite or to repress 
it, to gratify or disappoint it; and whatever, either ¢ 
directly or indirectly, goes to the excitement and 
formation of dispositions, sentiments, principles, 
and habits, is to be viewed as a part of education. 
In this view of the subject, it is not a question 
whether children or men shall or shall not be edu- 
cated. Education is constantly going on with 
every individual, old and young, from the first to 
the last hour of life, because every individual is, 
in every hour and every moment, acted upon by 
the circumstances amidst which he is placed; and 
because the influence of these circumstances upon 
him will be in accordance with the tastes and de- 
sires he is forming or has formed, the principles 
he is adopting or has adopted, and his strength or 
weakness in the application of principles to con- 
duct. The child at home is educated far more 
by the examples which he sees than by the les- 
sons which he learns; 


grateful recollections as those 


and his mind is edue: ating 
with far freer and stronger tendencies in his plays 
and in the streets, than in school and under the 
eye of his master. 

Catherine was one of the most cheerful and 

servants. ‘The pleasure with which 
accustomed to render any assistance to 
her fellow-servants was ever a matter of remark; 
and through this disposition, joined with a habit s 
of accurate observation, she laid up a large stock 
of knowledge, which has since been invaluable to 
herself and others. 

We have now to view Catherine in quite a new 
sphere of life. She was married to a person de- 
serving of her affection, but not till she had re- 
ceived a promise that she should be Pres to 
red her mother home to live with her, for she 
was now old and infirm. A small 


house was 


every prospect of happiness. ‘This might be call- 


, dependent family. 
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ed a bright gleam in Catherine’s existence. 


When 


she had become the mother of two children, her 


husband died, and, to add to Ler troubles, her 
mother beeame blind and insane. 

Catherine’s case may now be considered to 
have been deplorable—a widow, the mother of 
two children, one a new-born infant, no means of 
subsistence, and with a superannuated and blind 
parent depending upon her. Some women, in 
such circumstances, would hare sat down and 
wept, pined in sorrow, or gone to the workhouse. 
Catherine had a soul above all this. She acutely 
felt the blow, but she also knew that it was a dis- 
pensation of Providence which ought to be borne. 
When the first emotions of distress were past, she 
courageously yoked to the task of supporting her 
Catherine despised to eat the 
bread of idleness. 

Worth never wants friends. Catherine’s case 
excited pity among her neighbors, and her good 
character secured her a respectable wet-nursing. 
She refused to leave home for this purpose, and 
the baby was committed to her charge. By this 
means, and a trifle of wages owing to her husband, 
she contrived to live over a year. Now she be- 
hoved to face the world. ‘The difficulty of ob- 
taining work was at this time very great. ‘There 
was much suffering among the operatives through- 
out the country, and among ail who depended upon 
their daily labor for subsistence. ‘The only em- 
ployment of which Catherine could procure an 
offer was work at a nail factory, for which she 
was not well fitted. However, she gladly availed 
herself of it, because the work was puid according 
to the number of nails made, and she could absent 
herself to give a brief attendance on her mother 
and children. ‘The employment was hard, and 
poorly paid. She generally wrought at large nails, 
of which she was able to make about 800 daily; 
but of the same kind some men can make double 
that number. [ler earnings were, on an average, 
fifteen pence per day; yet, though small, they were 
still precious to her, because they were her own 

earnings. No one knew better than herself how 
to receive a favor, or how to confer one; but she 
would not willingly accept the means of support 
from another, when she could obtain them by her 
own industry. She has been known to work in 
this factory till her fingers were blistered, and she 
could do no more; she would then remain at home, 
and poultice them till they were sufficiently re- 
covered to enable her to resume her work. She 
and her mother at that time often suffered from 
hunger. Her necessities were known to a kind 
lriend, whose own means were small, but who yet 
contrived occasionally to furnish her with a good 
meal. ‘Through this friend she sometimes obtain- 
ed a supply of flowers ~ bouquets, by the sale of 
which she provided for her wanis when she had 
no other means of shininion subsistence. 

In expedients like these she passed some years, 
during which the insanity of her mother was at 
times so outrageous as greatly to endanger any 
one who had the charge of her. Yet this charge 
she could not relinquish. She would not hear of 
the removal of her parent to a place of confine- 
ment. No labors and no sufferings could weaken 
her filial reverence and affection. At length, how- 
ever, it became necessary for her mother’s own 

safety that she should be in the charge of those 
more competent to the task of restraining her, and 
she was removed to the workhouse. But the 
heart of the devoted daughter was still with her; 
and from week to week Catherine strained every 
nerve, and straitened herself in every way, that 
she might regularly carry to her mother all the 
comforts she could procure. Nor were her trials 
those only of the early death of her husband, and 
the long insanity of her mother. Ter eldest son 
was a severe sufferer from his birth till the age of 
twenty, when he died. It is hardly to be con- 
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cole’ how much she did and ental for this 
boy. For weeks together, after a hard day's 
work, she was uy p through the whole night, kneel- 
ing by him, that he might have his arms around 
her neck for support, because he was unable to 
lie down. Her patience and love seemed to be 
inexhaustible, and the strength which she exerted 
through her afflictions almost miraculous, 

The lad was a dutiful and affectionate child.— 
He had a heart like his mother, strong both to 
love and to endure. For atime Catherine seem- 
ed hardly able to sustain his loss. She could not 
sleep, and with difficulty could take even the 
smallest portion of food. Her inability to sleep 
awakened the desire to pass her nights with the 
sick; but she found this recalled the memory of 
her son too strongly, and she did not persist in it. 
Desirous to fill the vacuity in her house, she now, 
to use her own expression, = inquired for some 
family who wanted a person to take care of some 
tedious children.”’ Her surviving child often gav 
her great pain. He exhibited strong indications 
of inheriting the insanity of his grand-mother, 
having at times an ungovernable wildness of man- 
ner; yet, when not under excitement, he was an 
amiable, kind, and obedient boy. 

When Catherine worked in the nail factory, 
she formed a friendship with another woman who 
also worked there. ‘his poor creature afterwards 
became blind and helpless. She had for some 
time previously been greatly disabled, and Cathe- 
rine had never failed to do what she could for her. 
But now she took her to her own house, and for 
seven years supported her entirely. She carried 
her up stairs at-night, and brought her down in 
the morning. At length, when her son became 
so ill that she could not leave him, and her means 
of support were wholly unequal to the increased 
expense, she sent her blind friend to the work- 
house; yet her interest in the poor- sufferer never 
declined. Her care for her was like that of a 


mother for a child. She never omitted once a! 


week to send her a little tea and sugar, that she 
might not he made uncomfortable by the want of 
these accustomed gratificatiens. It happened that 
this poor blind woman had a son in the workhouse, 
who was a cripple, and nearly an idiot. ‘The child 
was dear to his mother; and when she took her 


tea, she gave him a partofit. ‘This became one 


of his highest gratifications; and after the death of 


his mother, he was greatly distressed by the loss 
of this indulgence. Catherine, therefore, promised 
him that while she lived she would bring him tea 
and sugar, as she had brought them to his mother; 
and she kept her word. On one occasion a friend 
ealled upon Catherine, and found an old woman 
with her who had a number of small parcels in 
herhand. On noticing these parcels, she inform- 
ed the visitor that they contained a little tea, sugar, 
and snuff, and that they were for a woman in the 
workhouse nearly a hundred years old. ‘* She 
knew my parents,”’ said Catherine; “ and I dare- 
say assisted my mother when she needed; so it 
is just a little acknowledgment. ‘There are other 
old persons there to whom | would be glad to 
send something, if I had the means.’ 

After Catherine left the nail factory, she sup- 
ported her family by mangling; a benevolent gen- 
tleman in the ne ‘ighborhood, who was struck with 
her character, having assisted her to purchase a 
mangle at a sale of effects. By means of it and a 
little charring work she lived for several years, till 
her mother died, when she had no longer an in- 
ducement to remain in the place; and she removed 
with her only surviving son to Liverpool, where 
she was fortunate in getting him some small em- 
ployment suited to his infirmities. She took her 
mangle with her, and therefore we have now to 
follow her to one of the humblest dwellings in a 
back street of that large town. Here she labored, 
struggled to keep up a good name, and to do all 


e children. 


the good she could within her sphere. On one 
occasion a poor womah, a Mrs. O’Brien, came 
into the neighborhood to look for lodgings, but 
could nowhere obtain a room. ‘*She must not 
die in the street,” said Catherine. Yet what was 
to be done?’ C atherine lost no time in answering 
this question. ‘The door of her house was open- 
ed, and Mrs. O’Brien and her children at once 
found a home there. In a fortnight this woman 
died; but poor as she had been, her heart was 
bound up in her children, and her great solicitude 
in death was forthem. With the full sympathies 
of a mother, Catherine promised to do for these 
children as if they were her own; and this promise 
she has faithfully fulfilled. 

Another Irishwoman, Bridget M’Ann, was a 
common beggar. Her appearance indicated ex- 
treme distress, and no inconsiderable disease.— 
Yet she was unwilling to go into the infirmary, 
because she would there be separated from her 
Catherine visited this woman, gained 
her confidence, persuaded her to allow her eldest 
boy to be put into the workhouse, and took the 
youngest, about two years old, under her own 
charge. She nursed this child carefully, sent 
some of her own clothes to the mother, and took 
a change of clothes to her every week. Yet for 
all these kind offices she had scarcely any other 
return than reproaches and complaints. ‘The 
clothes, it was said, were not well washed, nor 
was anything done for her as it should be done. 
But Catherine was neither to be fatigued by ser- 
vice nor discouraged by ingratitude. She felt the 
claims of weakness, ignorance, and suffering in 
this poor beggar far more strongly than she felt 
any injury to herself. She kept the child for 
some months, till the mother reclaimed it; and 
then gave up her charge only because she was 
allowed to hold it no longer. It is only from 
such faets that one knows how much the poor 
often do for the poor. 

After a few years’ residence in Liverpool, Cathe- 
rine’s son died, which was a sore grief to her, for 
she was now alune in the world, and had no longer 
any one of her own family to love. ‘To fill up the 
vacaney, she gladly wok charge of three children 
from a widower, a respectable man in the neigh- 
borhood, who engaged to pay her twelve shillings 
per week for their board. She, however, had not 
long had the children under her roof, when the 
health of the man failed, and he was unable to earn 
the amount he had agreed to pay her. So anxious, 
however, was he to do what he could in payment 
for the relief and comfort he had received, that he 
was actually at his work on the week in which he 
died. Catherine kindly waited upon him on his 
death-bed, and although he professed a different 
form of religious belief from her own, brought 
him, unasked, a clergyman of his own persuasion. 
She said ** she thought people always go fastest 
to heaven upon their own road.” On his dying 
bed this poor man besought her to retain the charge 
of his children. She gave him her word that she 
would; and she admirably performed her promise. 
After a time the voungest boy was placed in a 
charity school, where she maintained a faithful 
supervision of him; and when he left it, she fitted 
him out for sea, and has still the care of him when- 
ever he returns from a voyage. ‘The girl she kept 
two or three years, till she found a good place for 


her. And the eldest boy, owing to the failure of 


the master to whom he was apprenticed, has for 
several years been, and still is, a considerable ex- 
pense to her. He is now indeed at a trade, but 
he has so small wages that he is obliged to look 
to Catherine for much of his means of living.— 
A fellow-apprentice earned only four shillings a 
week. His own father refused to keep him for 
so small a sum. ‘The anxiety and grief of his 
mother were extreme, and she applied to Kitty 


upon the subject, who told the mother that, on) 





condition of the good conduct of the boy, she 
would receive him into her family. 

At the first appearance of cholera in England, 
great anxiety was manifested to guard against it, 
and cleanliness was especially enjoined. The 
habits of the very poor, and their few conveniences, 
made the washing and drying of clothing and bed- 
ding very difficult, Catheriue’s house at this time 
consisted of a small kitchen, a little parlor, two or 
three chambers, and a smal! yard at the back of 
the house. In the kitehen she hada copper. She 
fastened ropes across the yard, and offered her poor 
neighbors the free use of them and her kitchen for 
washing and drying their clothes. She also took 
charge of clothes and bedding which were lent for 
the use of the poor. So apparent was the benefit 
derived by the families who availed themselves of 
Catherine’s kindness, that a benevolent society 
was led to provide a common cellar where families 
might wash every week. 

The establishment thus begun has been found 
so useful that it is stil maintained. In cases of 
cholera or fever, medical men are accustomed to 
send a note with the clothes used by a patient, or 
when a change of linen is required; hired washers 
being employed for the service of the sick. This 
plan made neighbors willing to lend clothes and 
bedding, since no risk of contagion was ineurred. 
During the second year of the cholera, one hun- 
dred and forty dozen clothes for men and women, 
one hundred and fifty-eight sheets, thirty-four beds, 
sixty quilts, and one hundred biankets, were wash- 
ed in this establishment in one week. 

The cholera principally attacked the heads of 
families, especially those who were in a state of 
exhaustion from fatigue or want of food. It fre- 
quently happened that the sufferers had neither 
food nor fuel, while the rigorous quarantine led to 
a dearth of employment. Catherine divided her 
own stores as far as she ecoukl with the sufferers 
around her. A supply of oatmeal was given her, 
and with this she made porridge every morning 
for a number who would otherwise probably have 
had no breakfast; and at one time she thus sup- 
plied sixty with daily food. A neighbor every 
evening went three miles into the country for the 
milk for this porridge. 

Wherever the disease appeared among those 
who knew Catherine, her presence and aid were 
felt to be of high importance. ‘The physicians 
were quite unable to meet the calls that were made 
upon them. She therefore went to them for ad- 
vice, administered the remedies which were pre- 
scribed, and carried back accounts of her patients. 
It seemed impossib'e that she should obtain rest 
either night or day. She found a vacant room, 
on the floor of which she could spread some bed- 
ding, and there she provided a lodging for families 
in which death had occurred, and whose rooms, 
it was thought, should be vacated for a time, that 
they might be purified. One of the first cases of 
cholera occurred in the street where Catherine 
lived. A widower, with two young children 
boarding with a poor woman, was taken suddenly 
ill, and died. ‘To prevent unnecessary exposure 
to the disease, the attending physician directed 
that the body should be buried unwashed. A re- 
port of this got abroad, and a crowd assembled 
about the house, threatening violence if ” body 
were not washed before it was buried. Cathe- 
rine undertook to address this assemblage—*"* We 
should be very sorry to do anything wrong,”’ she 

said to them, ‘but the physician has forbidden 
that the body should be washed, on account of the 
danger of infection. Now, this man who has died 
is no more to us than he is to any of you. Mrs. 
R and I have done our part, by laying out 
the body; and if any one of you will come in and 
wash it, we will provide everything that is neces- 
sary for you.” ‘The crowd dispersed quietly and 
quickly, and the body was buried unwashed. 
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The deaths and sickness of so many parents by 
cholera left a large number of destutute children, 
too young to go wo school, and who were there- 
fore running about the streets. Catherine could 
not overlook these children. She collected about 
twenty of them into her house, and a neighbor, 
who lived on the opposite side of the street, offer- 
ed to assist her in the care of them. This neigh- 
bor amused the children by singing to them, by 
telling them stories, and by teaching them to re- 
peat hymns. ‘The number of the children soon 
became too large to be comfortably accommodated 
in Catherine's little dwelling. It was resolved, 
therefore, to form them into a school. ‘The in- 
fant school thus begun was adopted by the mana- 
gers of one for older children in the same street; 
the neighbor who aided Catherine became the 
mistress, and obtained a comfortable maintenance 
from the employment she had begun in benevo- 
lence. 

A being with such a universal spirit of charity 
and love, and with such self-imposed claims and 
duties, required to eke out her means by every 
plan which seemed available. ‘I’o make the most 
of her house, small as it was, she received lodgers, 
and to make their evenings pas$ agreeably, she 
borrowed books and newspapers, and proposed 
that one should read aluud for the general enter- 
tainment. She provided a good fire in the win- 
ter, well knowing this comfort often tempts even 
a sober man to an ale-house. She permitted her 
lodgers to invite their acquaintance; and during 


the winter of 1835, as many as ten met and sub-, 


scribed for three different cheap periodicals, and 
to the Mechanics’ Library. As some of the par- 
ty were carpenters’ apprentices, an old workman 
gave them instruction in their business before the 
reading began. One of these young men begged 


Catherine to speak to four of their fellow-work- 


men, who spent the money at ale-houses which 
they earned by working over-hours. She did 
so, telling them if they would come every night 
to her house, they should have the use of a good 
fire and a newspaper, and for sixpence a week she 
would provide a supper. 

This poor women seems to have had an eye to 
everything. One day, in passing a shop, she saw 
a great box full of waste paper, including many 
damaged and used bibles. ‘These she was allow- 
ed to pick out and buy for a mere trifle. When 
she brought her parcel of bibles home, she fasten- 
ed the leaves, patched up the covers, and then lent 
them to sailors who were going to sea. It was 
efterwards ascertained that by this act the charac- 
ters of several were improved. It may be matter 
for surprise how Catherine earned enough to ac- 
complish so many good deeds, But cheerful and 
persevering labor, with rigorous economy, will do 
wonders. She still lives, and is a credit to her 
station, showing, in all her undertakings, a re- 
markable power of making much of slender means. 
Her economy with regard to both food and clothing 
is admirable. Nothing is wasted. She has been 
known to stew fish-bones into broth for the sick 
poor, and from the refuse of fruit to make a plea- 
sant drink for fever patients. ‘Time is also, in her 
estimation, a thing not to be thrown away, and 
therefore every momeat of her waking existence 
is devoted to the execution of some useful object. 

The owner of the house in which Catherine 
lives is a single lady, and a cripple, with a very 
small income. Catherine’s consideration of these 
circumstances is beyond all praise. She expresses 
her unwillingness to apply to her poor landlady 
even for necessary repairs, and as far as possible 
has made those repairs herself. She buys paint, 
and paints her rooms with her own hand. She 
receives payment from her lodgers on Friday, and 
the sum, though only a few shillings altogether, 
she lends to some poor women, who purchase 
certain goods which they sell in the market on 


‘Saturday, and make their returns to her on Satur- 


day night. It does not appear that she has ever 
thus lost anything, while the gain has been of con- 
siderable importance to those who have made it. 
She has mixed but litte with her neighbors, ex- 
cept for such offices of kindness as she could ren- 
der to them; and most unwillingly asks for any aid 
for her own personal friends. 

We must, however, draw our account of this 
poor wi ow to a conclusion. She is not without 
faulis; as, for instance, hastiness of temper; but 
her anger is soon appeased, and no ill usage can 
check her kindness, except for a very short time. 
She has experienced injustice; and though she has 
felt it strongly, has acknowledged that it was a 
duty to forgive others, when there is so much to 
be forgiven in ourselves, She was ever most care- 
ful not to incur a debt, maintaining her sense of 
duty on this subject with an energy worthy of all 
praise. Had she been embarrassed by debt, she 
could have carried through few of her benevolent 
intentions. Her whole history presents a striking 
combination of simplicity with energy, sensibility 
with judgment, of forethought, calculation, and 
economy, with disinteresteduess and self-sacrifi- 
cing benevolence. ‘I'o a pious reliance on Provi- 
dence she unites a vigilant sense of practical duty, 
an indifference to all selfish considerations, and a 
strong faith in her fellow-creatures, in herself, in 
good principles, and in Trutn. 


Chambers’ Annals of the Poor. 
=o 
PUNCTUALITY. 

The Dutch are as punctual as they are industri- 
ous and parsimonious. ‘The diligences and treck- 
schuyts start at the time appointed, during the 
striking of the clock. If you are told that the hour 
is seven, you may be sure to be away before the 
fourth of the seven strokes has sounded. The pre- 
cision at which the hour of arrival is fixed, is such 
that you may depend upon it within afew minutes; 
and the same reliance may be placed on the period 
of finishing the journey, whether it be made by 
water or by land. ‘This is a most valuable trait of 
character in that people, and is well worthy of uni- 
versal imitation. ‘here are a considerable pro- 
portion of mankind who are always behind-hand. 
Let them make ever so many or so important en- 
gagemenis, as it respects punctuality in time, they 
invariably fail. Many such have fallen within our 
observation; and the same want of exactness, in 
point of time, attends all their concerns. If they 
go to church upon the sabbath, they will not get 
there until after the services have commenced— 
and this happens to good, sober, pious christians, 
as well as others; and it happeus all their lives. 
Such is the inveteracy of this habit of negligence, 
that people, who would be shocked at the irrever- 
ence of any person who should so far forget him- 
self as to disturb the devotions of a religious con- 
gregation by speaking, or in any other thoughiless 
manner, seem to have no idea that their entrance 
into the church in the midst of the most solemn 
exercises, has any thing in it improper or cen- 
surable. 

The same thing occurs in the attendance of such 
persons upon public business, where they are as- 
sociated with others. At meetings, appointed for 
the transaction of such business, if any consider- 
able number is necessary to its accomplishment, 
there is often, and indeed usually, as much time 
spent in waiting for a quorum, as is consumed in 
attending to the object of the meeting. ‘This is a 
great hardship upon those who make a point of 
being strictly punctual, for it costs them a double 
quantity of ime. And these behind-hand persons, 
if they would only suffer themselves to reflect, 
could not fail to remember, that punctuality would 
cost themselves no more time than the want of it, 


‘Judging from considerable experience and obser-| 


vation, we are very well convinced, that about as 
much time is spent in waiting for dilatory people, 
as is necessary for transacting the business imme- 
diately in view when appointments for the purpose 
are made. 

We scarcely ever recollect to have been on the 
wharf when a steamboat was casting off, without 
finding some person left, or running with breath- 
less speed to get aboard, being a few minutes foo 
late. Such persons, when they find themselves 
safe on the deck, will almost always look at their 
watches, and find it a few minutes later than they 
imagined, or their watches a little too slow, or 
something else is matle chargeable with the evil, 
when the honest truth is, (hey are naturally or 
habitually behind-hand. 

It is not easy to imagine, unless our attention 
has been particularly turned to the subject, how 
much time is lost, and how much a man’s affairs 
suffer, from this dilatory disposition. It will, more 
or less, run through and affect all his concerns, A 
dilatory man is perpetually in ahurry. His busi- 
ness always drives him, and business transacted 
in a hurry, is rarely well done. We once knew a 
respectable meclianic, whose habit of punctuality 
was such, that in carrying on his trade quite ex- 
tensively for more than forty years, he never dis- 
appointed a single customer by not having his 
work done at the time appointed—he never failed 
of sitting down to his meals within five minutes of 
the time—he made his family, as well as his work- 
men, conform strictly to his rules of punctuality; 
and it hardly need be added, that he always sup- 
ported the fairest reputation as a man of business; 
and that he acquired an independent property be- 
yond the handsome support of a large and expen- 
sive family.—N. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

———-2 SOev— 
FORMING THE CHARACTER. 

What is the object of education? To form the 
character. How is this to be done? Not by les- 
sons—but chiefly through the influence of exam- 
ple, circumstances and situation. How soon is the 
child exposed to these influences? From the mo- 
ment it opens its eyes and feels the pressure of its 
mother’s bosom: from the hour that it becomes ca- 
pable of noticing what passes around it, and know- 
ing the difference of one thing from another. So 
powerful are the gradual and unnoticed influences 
of these early months, that the infant, if indulged 
and humored, may grow into a petty tyrant at ten 
months old. During the first years of infancy, 
every human being is making his first observations 
and acquiring his first ex perience—passes his early 
judgments, forms Opinions, and acquires habits. 
They may be ingrained into the characters for 
life. ‘There is nv doubt that many of those incur- 
able crookedness of disposition, which we attribute 
to nature, would be found, if they could be traced, 
to have originated in infancy; just as a deformed 
and stunted tree is not so from any natural perver- 
sity of the seed from which it sprung, but from 
the circumstances of the soil and situation where 
it greew.— St. Louis Era, 


Liberty gives an inexpressible charm to all our 
enjoyments. It imparts a relish to the most in- 
different pleasure, and renders the highest gratifi- 
cation, the more consummately delightful. It is 
the refinement of life; it soothes and alleviates our 
toil; smooths the rugged brow of adversity, and 
endears and enhances every acquisition, 
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Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms, 





